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But though a belief in the eternal oneness of what we call human and divine breaks out here and there x, yet it is in the Ved&nta religion only that at has received its full recognition and development. It has been reasoned out there without any of those metaphorical disguises which we find in other religions. One of the most familiar metaphors is that which expresses the essential oneness of the Divine and the human natures under the veil of fatherhood and sonship. Human language could hardly have supplied a better metaphor for expressing intrinsic oneness and extrinsic difference, yet we know to how much legend and mythology this metaphor has given rise. No metaphor can be perfect, but the weak point in our metaphor is that every human father is himself created, while we require a name for a power that begets, but is itself unbegotten. We must not suppose that whoever speaks of God as a Father or of men as the sons of God, expresses thereby a belief in the oneness of the Divine and human nature. That fatherhood of God may be found in almost every religion, and means no more than a belief in the fatherly goodness of God. Moses means no more than that when he says: ' Ye are the children of the Lord your God' (Deut. xiv. 1); or when he speaks of "the Eock that begat thee, and God that formed thee' (Deut. xxxii. 18); or when he asks2, 'Is not he
1  The famous Chinese inscription of the year 133 A.D., discovered lately in the valley of the  Orkhon, begins with the following words : ' 0 Heaven so blue ! there is nothing that is not sheltered by Thee.  Heaven and men are united together, and the universe is one (homogeneous).'   See G. Schlegel, La Stele Fune"raire du Teghin Giogh, 1892.
2  I must remark once for all that when I quote Moses and other reputed authors of Old Testament Books, I simply follow custom,